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THE INTERNATIONAL OPIUM CONFERENCE 

This conference, — the latest of the Hague Conferences to which the 
United States was a party, — was proposed by the United States on 
September 1, 1909, and convoked by the Netherlands Government on 
December 1, 1911. It dealt in a judicial manner with the varied and 
conflicting interests, diplomatic, moral, humanitarian and economic, 
of those governments represented and with the known similar interests 
of those not represented. Several of the governments in making pledges 
for the obliteration of the opium evil did so in the face of an eventual 
large financial sacrifice, but this was done thoughtfully and generously. 

The conference determined upon and on January 23rd last signed 
a convention for the suppression of the obnoxious features of their na- 
tional and of the international opium, morphine and cocaine traffics, and 
for the regulation of that part of the production of and trade in the 
drugs which may be said to be legitimate. To China was confirmed much 
that she had contended for for a hundred years or more as to the vexa- 
tious export of Indian opium to her shores. This act, however, was but a 
broader recognition of what the British Government had, as between 
India and China, already yielded to China by virtue of the so-called 
Ten Year Agreement of 1907, 1 and by the modification of that agreement 
signed at Peking on the 8th of May, 1911. 2 

To the United States is due the credit of having initiated an interna- 
tional and national movement of such wide scope, involving diplomatic 
and economic interests and difficulties that scarcely anyone foresaw. 
For in the autumn of 1906 the American Government, after repeated 
urging, and as the result of a pressure not easy to define, boldly ventured 
on a solution of the opium problem as seen in the Far East, a venture 
which has been extended by the cooperation of twelve other Powers to 
a solution of the problem as it affects the world generally. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary of State John Hay had held favor- 

1 Vide, this Journal, October, 1909, p. 835. 

2 Vide, infra, p. 878. 
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able though judicious hearings on the subject with many people repre- 
senting humanitarian, moral and economic interests; following these 
Mr. Elihu Root, the then Secretary of State, formulated a plan, the 
design of which was to bring the Far Eastern opium traffic to an end, it 
being plain that that traffic was generally regarded as deplorable, as 
one of the most serious causes of the first Anglo-Chinese war, 3 and of 
repeated if not continuous friction between China and Great Britain, 
with adverse economic and diplomatic consequences felt by every 
Power having intercourse with the former. 

To secure the end sought for, it was essential that the United States 
obtain the support of those Western Powers having territorial posses- 
sions in the Far East, and of certain of the Oriental States, more par- 
ticularly China and Japan. The United States had become a Far East- 
ern Power in the larger sense through the acquisition of the Philippine 
Islands, and having maintained a fairly high record of accord with China 
as to the viciousness of the opium traffic 4 and having attempted, as far 
as this could be done by national and local legislation, to protect the 
population of the Philippine Islands from the opium vice, 5 it was in the 
best diplomatic position to approach the interested Governments. 

The cooperation of the major Powers having treaty relations with 
China was early and willingly offered to the United States, but one may 
suppose not without some misgivings in European chancellories at the 
temerity of this Government's venture. From that moment the design 
of the Department of State broadened and embraced several other gov- 
ernments directly or indirectly interested in some phase of the problem. 
By the autumn of 1908 twelve states of Europe and Asia had ranged 
themselves beside the United States in international brotherhood, and 
up to the present moment have remained there. 

Mr. Robert Bacon was Assistant Secretary of State at the time the 
American Government initiated the international movement for the 
settlement of the Opium problem, and upon him fell the responsibility of 
the negotiations which led to the assembling of the International Opium 
Commission. If the Hague Conference, — with which this paper par- 

3 The so-called Opium War of 1839-41. 

4 Vide, Journal, October, 1909, p. 649. 
s Vide, Journal, October, 1909, p. 670. 
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ticularly deals, — achieved a decisive result, it was largely due to the 
broad lines upon which Mr. Bacon encouraged and kept the negotiations 
for the International Opium Commission, and to the official support and 
confidence which later as Secretary of State he accorded to the American 
representatives on that commission. 

The International Opium Conference, composed of delegates with full 
powers, was a sequel of the International Opium Commission which met 
at Shanghai, China, February, 1909. That commission was, generally 
speaking, a commission of inquiry, somewhat conforming in action to 
such commissions, as provided for by the Hague Peace Conference of 
1899. 6 What that commission accomplished, both directly and indi- 
rectly, was described in the Journal for July and October, 1909, and the 
progress of the movement since the commission adjourned has been out- 
lined in the editorial columns of the Journal for April, 1911. 

It is the purpose of thig paper to continue the narrative of international 
cooperation to solve the opium and allied problems, and to demonstrate 
that by the steady, persistent effort of the United States, by a continuity 
of policy running from the hands of Mr. Root into the hands of Mr. 
Bacon and Mr. Knox, the world will shortly see the obliteration of the 
Indo-Chinese opium trade, the release of China from the bonds of her 
own unnecessary production and vicious consumption of opium, as well 
as the regulation of the legitimate opium and allied traffics of the nations 
of the four continents. 

As stated above, the International Opium Commission met at Shang- 
hai in February, 1909. Its conclusions that the opium vice should cease 
and that the illicit morphine traffic must be discontinued, were unani- 
mous. 7 But these conclusions were on their face only moral in effect. 
Nevertheless they cleared all doubt as to future action, and left it open 
to the United States to proceed to propose that a conference, composed of 
delegates with full powers, should meet at The Hague to conventionalize 
the conclusions of the commission. Therefore on September 1, 1909, the 
Department of State addressed a circular proposal to the interested 
governments — that is to those represented on the International Opium 

6 International commissions of inquiry recommended by the Hague Peace Con- 
ference, 1899, Articles 9-14. 

7 Vide, Resolutions, Supplement to the Journal, 3:275 (July, 1909). 
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Commission — in which inter alia it was stated that the Government of 
the United States had learned with satisfaction of the results achieved by 
the International Opium Commission, that it was the opinion of the 
leaders of the anti-opium movement that much had been accomplished 
and that both the Government and people of the United States recog- 
nized that the results were largely due to the generous spirit in which the 
representatives of the governments concerned approached the questions 
submitted to them. The American appreciation of the magnitude of the 
opium problem and the serious financial interests involved were dwelt 
upon, and it was pointed out that as the result of inquiries in the Philip- 
pine Islands and the United States itself, the opium problem was of great 
material as well as humanitarian interest to the American people and 
Government. Mention was then made of the fact that on February 9, 
1909, during the sitting of the International Opium Commission, the 
Congress had passed and the President had approved of an act forbidding 
the importation of opium into the United States except for medicinal 
purposes, thus cutting out by a stroke of the pen a previous per annum 
importation of nearly two hundred thousand pounds of opium prepared 
for smoking, used mostly by Chinese residents in the United States, but 
also by over 150,000 Americans. Continuing, it was stated that the 
United States was not an opium producing country, and that to enable it 
to effectuate the above mentioned legislation, it was necessary to secure 
international cooperation and the practical sympathy of opium producing 
countries. Further, that although no formal declaration had been made 
at the International Opium Commission, it was a matter of discussion by 
the commissioners that however important the commission's conclusions 
were morally, they would fail to satisfy enlightened public opinion un- 
less by subsequent agreement of the Powers they and the minor questions 
involved in them were incorporated in an international convention. 
Greatly impressed by the gravity of the opium problem and the desirabil- 
ity of divesting it of local and unwise agitation, as well as the necessity 
of maintaining it upon a basis of fact, as determined by the Shanghai 
Commission, the United States proposed an international conference to 
be held at The Hague, and that the delegates thereto should have full 
powers to conventionalize the resolutions adopted at Shanghai and their 
necessary consequences. A tentative programme, composed of fourteen 
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items, was submitted, nearly all of these items becoming a part of the 
definitive programme of the conference. They included such items of 
interest as follows: effective national laws to control the production, 
manufacture and distribution of opium; restriction of the number of 
ports through which opium might be shipped by opium producing coun- 
tries; prevention at the port of departure of the shipment of opium to 
countries which prohibit or wish to prohibit or control its entry; reciprocal 
notification of the amount of opium shipped from one country to an- 
other; regulation by the Universal Postal Union of the transmission of 
opium through the mails; restriction or control of the production of 
opium by countries which did not then produce it to compensate for the 
reduction in production being made in British India and China; the 
restudy of treaty obligations under which the opium traffic was being 
conducted; uniform provisions of penal laws concerning offences against 
any agreement entered into by the Powers in regard to opium produc- 
tion and traffic; uniform marks of identification of opium in interna- 
tional transit; government authorization to be granted to exporters and 
importers of opium; reciprocal right of search of vessels suspected of 
carrying contraband opium; measures to prevent the unlawful use of a 
flag by vessels engaged in the opium traffic; the application of a strict 
pharmacy law to the nationals of the Powers in the consular districts, 
concessions and settlements in China; the advisability of an International 
Supervisory Commission to be intrusted with the carrying out of any 
international agreement concluded by the Powers. 

The proposal of the United States did not attempt to prescribe the 
scope of the conference or to present a programme which might not be 
varied or enlarged; and finally the Powers were asked that a delegate or 
delegates be appointed, furnished with full powers, to negotiate and con- 
clude an agreement based on the conclusions of the Shanghai Commis- 
sion and other important questions involved in them. 8 

It is to the great credit of eleven of the Powers to which this proposal 
was made that they promptly and heartily responded and offered to 
continue cooperation with the United States for final international 
settlement of the opium problem. By the middle of May, 1910, the 
American proposal had been almost generally accepted and the Nether- 
8 For proposal, vide, Supplement, p. 258. 
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lands Government had very courteously and quickly offered to assemble 
the conference at The Hague. 

However, one Power had regretted its inability to send delegates to 
the conference, 9 and another had failed to respond definitely to the 
American proposal by May, 1910, namely, Great Britain. There has 
been considerable ill-advised criticism of this delay on the part of the 
British Government; but the delay, as will be shown later, was due not to 
a want of sympathy or to a determination not to cooperate with the other 
governments, but partly because Great Britain was then negotiating a 
modification of the Ten Year Agreement made between herself and 
China in 1907, — it being the natural desire of statesmen like Sir Edward 
Grey and Lord Morley that the opium question as between Great 
Britain and China should be advanced more nearly to the fulfillment of 
China's desires before the conference met. In addition to this, the Brit- 
ish Government was greatly concerned over the morphine and cocaine 
traffics; for it had been shown beyond a doubt that immense quantities of 
these drugs were being smuggled into British India to take the place of 
opium; also that in China they tended to supplant the use of opium which 
the British Government had agreed that India should soon, cease to ex- 
port, and the production and use of which China on her part had agreed 
to suppress. But in September, one year after the American proposal 
was made, the British Government tendered its cooperation with the 
American and other governments, laying down as a condition of its ac- 
ceptance of the American proposal that the Powers should agree before 
the conference met to study the question of the production of and traffic 
in morphine and cocaine, and pledge themselves beforehand to the prin- 
ciple of drastic legislation against such production and traffic equally 
effective with the measures she had taken or proposed to take for the 
ultimate obliteration of the Indo-Chinese opium trade. 

Had the British proposals in regard to the morphine and cocaine 
traffics not been made, there is little doubt that the conference would 
have assembled early in 1911; but it was recognized by all concerned 
that though the British proposals were sound and necessary, they re- 
quired the grave consideration of several of the governments whose sub- 

9 Austria-Hungary, which nevertheless expressed a determination to watch the 
conference with sympathy. 
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jects were heavily interested in the manufacture of and traffic in these 
drugs. They were particularly important to Germany, as one of the 
largest producers. Nevertheless, after due consideration, all of the 
governments accepted the British proposals, and the date of the assem- 
bling of the conference was finally fixed by the Netherlands for Decem- 
ber 1, 1911. In the meantime, the Italian Government had proposed 
that the production and traffic in the Indian hemp drugs be included as 
part of the programme of the conference. 

It was stated above that the delegates to the International Opium 
Commission which met at Shanghai in February, 1909, felt on the whole 
that the conclusions of the commission as embodied in its resolutions 
would be only moral in their effect unless by subsequent agreement 
amongst the interested states the resolutions and their necessary con- 
sequences were converted to and given the force of international law 
and agreement. This, too, undoubtedly was the popular estimate of the 
work of the commission. Soon, however, this conclusion had to be 
modified, for within a few months from the adjournment of the commis- 
sion several of the Powers more particularly interested gave the resolu- 
tions of the commission a binding effect by legislating in accord with 
them. This was notably true of the British Indian Government, of the 
governments of the British self-governing colonies and of several of the 
Crown Colonies; also of the French colonial governments. These actions 
were in accord with modern state-craft which recognizes that moral con- 
clusions unanimously arrived at by an authoritative international body 
of wide representation have nearly the force of distinct pledges entered 
into by a conference composed of delegates clothed with the full power of 
their states. 

In former articles dealing with the International Opium Commission 
there was outlined the opium problem as seen in the home territories and 
possessions of the governments represented in the commission, and an 
account was given of the different measures taken by the different gov- 
ernments to put new restrictive or prohibitory opium laws into effect 
before the commission assembled. The same plan will be followed in the 
present paper. 
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China 

The first resolution of the Shanghai Commission is as follows: 

That the International Opium Commission recognizes the unswerving 
sincerity of the Government of China in their efforts to eradicate the 
production and consumption of Opium throughout the Empire; the in- 
creasing body of public opinion among their own subjects by which these 
efforts are being supported; and the real though unequal progress al- 
ready made in a task which is one of the greatest magnitude. 

It will be noticed at once that though the commissioners at Shanghai 
recognized the unswerving sincerity of the Chinese Government in its 
attempt to suppress the production and use of opium in China, there 
was prevalent nevertheless the feeling that China's effort to this end had 
been unequal. It may be stated that the commission contained many 
doubting Thomases who could not believe in the ability of the Chinese 
Government to accomplish the task to which it had set itself, or to ful- 
fill its part of the so-called Ten Year Agreement of 1907. There were a 
few, however, who believed that the Chinese Government and people 
had at last been aroused to the truth, that the individual Chinese, as 
well as his government, could not command the entire respect of those 
Powers having treaty relations with China until China had shown a 
capacity to secure the great moral and economic reform in view. It had 
become only too obvious that China's inertia both at home and abroad 
was due to the poppy, and that if she had been unsuccessful in some of 
her dealings with the Western Powers it was not because of any supe- 
riority of intelligence on the part of the representatives of those Powers 
so much as the inability of a number of Chinese metropolitan and pro- 
vincial officials to efficiently transact business and perform their duties 
after emerging from an atmosphere of opium smoke. 

At the International Opium Commission the Chinese representatives 
made a strenuous effort to bring under discussion and secure a modifica- 
tion of the Ten Year Agreement between China and Great Britain such 
as would be more in accord with and more helpful to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment in the task before it. There can be no doubt that the strong 
men at Peking and in the provinces were in hearty sympathy with the 
efforts of their representatives in the commission; for the commission 
had no sooner adjourned than the Peking Government renewed its ef- 
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forts to secure a modification of the Ten Year Agreement. The attitude 
of the British Government was not unsympathetic, for the world at large 
had had it from Lord Morley, 10 who was then at the head of the India 
Office, that Great Britain would meet China more than half-way in the 
event of her showing a determination and capacity to suppress what was 
now being generally recognized as the great economic as well as moral 
obstacle to the advance of the Chinese Government and people. Quite 
naturally, however, the British Government was loath to make further 
concessions to China in regard to the Indo-Chinese opium traffic until 
China had demonstrated beyond peradventure of a doubt her capacity 
to fulfill her part of a solemn engagement. 

China was determined to show the world her latent energy. To this 
end the authorities at Peking, encouraged by the proposal for an in- 
ternational conference made by the United States, and aided by ener- 
getic, enlightened and faithful viceroys in the provinces, renewed their 
efforts to suppress the cultivation of the poppy and the use of opium in 
the empire, expecting thereby to secure from Great Britain terms as to 
the Indian opium trade which would be more helpful. In this they were 
successful, as will be presently shown. 

During the months from the end of February, 1909, to the spring of 
1911, there were varying and sometimes contradictory reports from many 
observers as to what the Chinese Government and people were accom- 
plishing towards the suppression of the production of opium and its 
abuse in the empire. To those who were watching the situation closely 
it was seen that decided progress was being made, and that China was 
more than carrying out her part of the terms of the Ten Year Agreement. 

China is so vast a country, with so great a population and such varying 
local conditions that it would be quite impossible to give in this paper in 
detail the methods adopted and the results attained by the central and 
provincial authorities in achieving her reform, 11 so that a statement of 
the case must be based on memoranda compiled from many sources by 
one of the highest authorities on the question, Mr. Charles D. Tenney, 
Chinese Secretary of the American Legation at Peking, and one of the 

10 Vide, Journal, October, 1909, p. 847. 

11 For the important beginnings, vide, Edicts, etc., Journal, October, 1909, 
pp. 828-842. 
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commissioners for the United States at the International Opium Com- 
mission. 

Dr. Tenney's conclusions follow: 

It is now possible to make a general statement in regard to the progress 
of the crusade against the growth of the poppy and the production and 
use of opium in the Chinese Empire. By the agreement with Great 
Britain in 1907, —the so-called Ten Year Agreement, — China undertook 
to suppress the growth of the poppy within a period of ten years, by 
gradual reduction, and Great Britain agreed on her part to reduce the 
amount of opium exported from India to all countries by one-tenth an- 
nually; this agreement was to continue only if after three years China 
was able to show that she had lived up to her part of the programme. 12 
A great moral awakening had occurred in China before this agreement 
was entered upon. Upon the conclusion of the agreement a remarkable 
impetus was given to the movement both in government circles and 
amongst the scholars and gentry throughout the Chinese Empire, and 
there arose a general determination to suppress entirely and at once the 
production of native opium without reference to the Ten Year Agree- 
ment. The difficulty of dealing with this question in so vast an area as 
that of the Chinese Empire and through a body of subordinate officials, 
many of whom are corrupt, must be evident, and the results that have 
been obtained, though somewhat uneven, are in the aggregate surprising 
and most gratifying. The evidence of both Chinese and other observers 
is conclusive that the growth of the poppy has been practically sup- 
pressed in the provinces of Manchuria, Chihli, Shantung and all the 
other central and southern provinces of the empire. In all this part of 
China other crops have taken the place of the poppy, the latter if found 
is only in small patches in remote and secluded places. Shansi, Szechuan 
and Yunnan were the three provinces largely given up to the poppy cul- 
ture before the new awakening. But on the evidence of many observers 
practically no poppy has been planted in them this year, and very little 
was grown last year. There are of course remote spots where the pro- 
hibition of cultivation has not been made effective. A consequence of 
effective prohibition, and diminution in the supply of opium, has caused 
the price of the drug to advance until it is worth four or five times its 
12 For agreement, vide, Journal, October, 1909, p. 835. 
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normal price, so that the temptation to grow the poppy is strong. This, 
however, has caused no general relaxation of the prohibitory movement. 
Up to last year the reports from the two northwest provinces, Shensi 
and Kansu, were less favorable than from other parts of the empire. 
The attention of the central government being called, stringent orders 
were issued that these provinces should fall in line with the rest of the 
empire. Such reports as are now available indicate that prohibition is 
generally effective in that region also. In view of the present conditions, 
it would seem probable that if China enjoyed full sovereign rights as to 
the control of the importation of foreign or Indian opium, the opium 
evil might be thoroughly stamped out of the empire in a very short time. 
So much for the cultivation of the poppy and the production of opium. 
The present situation in regard to the use of opium is that wealthy 
Chinese victims of the habit continue to smoke in private, while the poor 
have been obliged to give it up on account of the high price of the drug 
and the difficulty of obtaining it. It is gratifying to be able to state that 
public opium smoking shops have largely disappeared from Chinese 
towns, and that the use of opium is no longer fashionable; the habit 
when indulged in is kept as secret as possible. Wonder has been shown 
that the central government which, seemingly so weak on other lines, 
has been able to make so marked a showing in carrying out the opium 
reform. The explanation is that the conscience of the country has been 
awakened; so that the arbitrary measures taken by officials in many 
localities against those who have tried to produce opium for the pecuniary 
profits of the trade, have been supported by general public opinion and 
by the most influential members of society. It would seem that interna- 
tional justice now demands that China should be allowed to strike off 
opium from the list of her legalized imports, so that the government may 
have full control, of the situation and be able to carry to a conclusion the 
reform so well commenced, unhindered by vexatious agreements with 
other Powers. 

This is a review of the situation up to June, 1910. 

Another close observer of the Chinese opium reform may be quoted, — 
namely Sir Alexander Hosie, most learned in Chinese affairs, and one of 
the commissioners on the part of Great Britain to the International 
Opium Commission. 
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Sir Alexander's report was made on behalf of his government, for the 
final determination as to whether or not China had carried out her part 
in the tentative period of three years of the Ten Year Agreement. There 
was little credible doubt as to what would be the conclusion. On June 15, 
1911, the British Foreign Office published an official White Paper con- 
taining Sir Alexander Hosie's observations. It had been estimated by 
friendly observers of the opium reform that China had reduced her home 
production of the drug from sixty to seventy-five per cent, during the 
three years following the issue of the anti-opium edict in the autumn of 
1906. The Hosie report applying only to the five provinces of Shansi, 
Shensi, Kansu, Yunnan, and Szechuan, — the most important being the 
latter which used to produce nearly half the opium grown in China, — 
nearly confirms this estimate. 

Sir Alexander Hosie's report on these five provinces is, in brief as 
follows: 

Shansi 

There is reason to believe that the poppy has ceased to be cultivated 
in this province for the last two years. 

Shensi 

I have not the least hesitation * * * in saying that so far as my 
personal observations extended, the official claim that there has been a 
diminution in the cultivation of from sixty to eighty per cent, is exces- 
sive. It may be as much as thirty per cent., but it is certainly much 
under fifty per cent. 

Kansu 

From what I have seen and heard, the conclusion which I have ar- 
rived at in regard to Kansu is that on the whole there has been a reduc- 
tion in cultivation, and that that reduction amounts to something under 
twenty-five per cent. 

These three provinces, however, are of relatively minor importance 
from the point of view of opium cultivation. In the province of Shansi, 
for instance, the production of opium, even on the highest estimate, 
never exceeded 30,000 piculs (picul = 133£ lbs. avoirdupois). But for- 
merly the situation was entirely different in the province of Szechuan and 
that of Yunnan. The former was for many years the greatest opium 
producing province in China, — the production exceeding 200,000 piculs 
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per annum, and Yunnan always ranked next to Szechuan in point of 
quantity, and first throughout the empire in point of quality of its 
opium. The conclusions arrived at by Sir Alexander Hosie in regard to 
these provinces may be stated in his own words: 

Szechuan. As the result of my own personal investigation, extending 
over thirty-four days' travel overland, and of the testimony of others, I 
am satisfied that poppy cultivation has * * * been suppressed in 
Szechuan. 

Yunnan. Taking the province of Yunnan as a whole * * * it 
may, I think, be fairly assumed that the estimated production of sixty 
thousand piculs — prior to the introduction of the measures is correct. 
The suppression has been very materially reduced, and I venture to 
hazard the opinion that the output of 1910 and 1911 will not exceed 
fifteen thousand piculs. In other words that there has been a reduction 
of about seventy-five per cent. 

Commenting on Sir Alexander Hosie's report, the London Daily News, 
from which the foregoing statement is taken, said: "To appreciate the 
extent of the miracle (i. e., opium suppression in China), one must resort 
to analogy. It is as if the tobacco habit had come to an end in Europe 
a few years after decision to that effect by the Hague Conference." 

To accomplish this result the Chinese Government had issued numer- 
ous edicts and many regulations to be enforced by the central and pro- 
vincial authorities. It is impossible to record all of these, but as an evi- 
dence of the thorough-going manner and of the high spirit which has 
animated the major and minor officials of China, attention may be 
called to the regulations adopted by the official Anti-Opium Commis- 
sioners shortly after the adjournment of the International Opium Com- 
mission. By these regulations it is provided that Princes Kung and Pu 
Wai are appointed Anti-Opium Commissioners to revise the regulations 
for suppressing the practice of opium smoking among the metropolitan 
and other officials and those who are in government service in the various 
yamens. They make it the duty of superior authorities to detect opium 
smokers among their underlings and subordinates, and those who have 
already given up the vice; to keep track of the latter class, and deposit 
their certificates as to being non-smokers in the Anti-Opium Bureau for 
inspection and examination, lest they impose upon their superiors. Com- 
missioners are appointed as inspectors of opium smoking, whose sole duty 
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it is to go about China inspecting and detecting with diligence and care 
those who are still deep in the opium smoking habit, and those who are 
ingenious in concealing their vice, it having been discovered that there 
were many Chinese officials who having abandoned the opium smoking 
habit, fell into the vice again. It is further provided that should the 
latter class be detected in this offence, they shall not only be cashiered 
but never be reinstalled in their official rank. Moreover, no official post 
is to be given them by any provincial authorities. And then follow 
the ten regulations providing for the suppression of the opium smoking 
vice amongst officials. 13 

The above mentioned regulations apply more particularly to officials, 
but many anti-opium ordinances have been issued which apply to the 
people at large, — one of the most recent being a part of the new criminal 
code for China promulgated in January, 1911. This ordinance not only 
prohibits and proscribes the cultivation of the poppy and the use of 
opium, but the possession of instruments and apparatus used in connec- 
tion with opium. In short, to prohibit anything and everything which 
tends to aid in or encourage the use of opium. 14 

Therefore, the Chinese Government having satisfied the British Gov- 
ernment not only as to its willingness, but also as to its ability to sup- 
press the production and use of opium, 16 chiefly as the result of Sir 
Alexander Hosie's report, the two governments entered into a new 
agreement on May 8, 1911, the essentials of which follow: 

1. The British Government recognizing the sincerity of the Chinese 
Government and their pronounced success in diminishing the production 
of opium in China during the three years from January 1, 1908, expressed 
their willingness to continue the arrangement for the unexpired period 
of seven years on the following conditions: 

2. From the 1st of January, 1911, China shall diminish annually for 
seven years, the production of opium in China in the same proportion 
as the annual export from India is diminished, until total extinction of 
the Chinese production in 1917. 

13 For the full text of the regulations, vide, Supplement, p. 266. 

14 Vide, Supplement, p. 273. 

16 For a Chinese estimate of the suppression of opium since 1906, vide, table, 
Supplement, p. 276. 
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3. The Chinese Government having adopted a most rigorous policy 
for prohibiting the production and the transport of native opium pro- 
duced in China, the British Government expressed their agreement with 
this policy and their willingness to give every assistance. With a view 
to facilitating the continuance of this work, His Majesty's Government 
agree that the export of opium from India to China shall cease in less 
than seven years if clear proof is given of the complete suppression of the 
production of native opium in China. 

4. His Majesty's Government also agreed that Indian opium shall 
not be conveyed into any province in China which can establish by clear 
evidence that it has effectively suppressed the cultivation and import of 
native opium produced in China. 

5. During the period of the new agreement China shall permit His 
Majesty's Government to obtain continuous evidence of the diminution 
of production of native opium by local inquiries and investigation con- 
ducted by one or more British officials, accompanied, — if the Chinese 
Government so desire, — by a Chinese official. The decision of these in- 
spectors as to the extent of the production of native opium in China is 
to be accepted by both parties to the agreement. 

6. By the arrangement of 1907, the British Government agreed to 
permit China to dispatch an official to India to watch the opium sales, 
on condition that such official would have no power of interference. His 
Majesty's Government now agree that the official so dispatched may be 
present at the packing, as well as at the sale of opium on the same con- 
ditions. 

7. The Chinese Government undertakes to levy a uniform tax on all 
opium produced in the Chinese Empire, while the British Government 
consents to the increase in the present import duty on Indian opium to 
taels 350 per chest of 100 catties, — such increase to take effect as soon 
as the Chinese Government levy an equivalent excise tax on all native 
opium. 

8. With a view to assisting China in the suppression of opium, the 
British Government undertakes that from the year 1911, the Govern- 
ment of India will issue an export permit with a consecutive number for 
each chest of Indian opium declared for shipment to or for consumption 
in China. During the year 1911 the number of permits so issued are 
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not to exceed 30,000, and shall be progressively reduced annually by 
5,100 during the remaining six years ending 1917. His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment undertakes that each chest of opium for which such permit has 
been granted, shall be sealed by an official deputed by the Indian Gov- 
ernment, in the presence of the Chinese official if so requested. 

9. Both parties agree that should it appear on subsequent experience 
desirable at any time during the unexpired portion of seven years to 
modify the agreement, or any part thereof, it may be revised by mutual 
consent. 

The agreement of 1911 has an annex providing for the release into 
China of some thousands of chests of opium held by traders. But the 
number of these chests are to be deducted from the annual exportation 
of 5,100 from India, the chests permitted by the agreement of 1907 and 
by the later agreement. 16 

The agreement of 1907 between Great Britain and China, and the 
modification of that agreement of May 8, 1911, just outlined, is perhaps 
the finest example of the comity of nations recorded in modem times. 
After a controversy sustained for over one hundred years, both parties 
to the Indo-Chinese opium trade have now determined upon its gradual 
and effective suppression, and one of them — China — has agreed, and 
has so far most effectively carried out the agreement, to suppress an 
internal production of opium seven times greater than the foreign traffic 
in the drug. 

When the International Opium Conference assembled at The Hague 
on the first of last December, representatives of the British and Chinese 
Governments were at last able to look one another in the face and with- 
out reserve show the representatives of the other governments that a 
great reconciliation had taken place. 17 

The Manchus have gone, but not before their distinguished representa- 
tive at the Conference 18 had signed on their behalf the International 
Opium Convention, which confirms to China on the part of the other 

18 For full text of the agreement, vide, Supplement to this Journal for October, 
1911, p. 238. 

17 The negotiator-in-chief of the later agreement, on behalf of the British govern- 
ment, was Mr. Max Milller, at one time Counsellor of Embassy at Washington. 
Mr. Miiller was a British representative at The Hague Conference. 

18 Sir Chen Tung Liang Cheng, former Chinese Minister at Washington. 
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treaty Powers all that was conceded to her by Great Britain by virtue of 
the agreement of May 8, 1911. It was under Manchu sway that the 
Indo-Chinese opium traffic and the vice of opium smoking first seriously 
appeared in the empire. 19 The early emperors of that dynasty fought 
against the traffic and its consequences in vain. Under the weakest of 
the later emperors of this house, the Indo-Chinese opium traffic grew to 
enormous proportions, and the opium smoking vice took an apparently 
unrelenting hold of the Chinese people. The traffic became legalized by 
the Tientsin treaties, and the internal production of opium in China was 
given free rein. The Manchus were not to depart ingloriously, however, 
for there was the old Buddha who came to recognize the economic and 
moral degradation that was attendant on the opium vice. In the latter 
years of her reign there was a revival by her ministers of the old contest 
against the Indo-Chinese opium trade, and the opium vice in China. 
The old Buddha died on the eve of the assembling of the International 
Opium Commission. Under her successors and the statesmen who served 
them the latest great acts of the contest were accomplished by the sign- 
ing of the Anglo-Chinese agreement of last year, and of the International 
Opium Convention of January 23. 

Great Britain 

Since the adjournment of the International Opium Commission, Great 
Britain has set a splendid example in the putting of an end to the unnec- 
essary production, traffic in and use of opium and other narcotics. Her 
recent agreement with China in regard to the Indo-Chinese opium traf- 
fic has been mentioned at length, but in addition to that special agree- 
ment other actions have been taken by the London and the Colonial 
governments which are of international significance. 

For instance, the International Opium Commission had no sooner dis- 
persed than the Crown Colony of Hong-Kong adopted the principle of 
Resolution 4 of that commission, 20 and immediately prohibited the ex- 
port of opium to countries prohibiting its entry, while in the summer of 
1911 Sir Edward Grey informed the interested governments that India 

19 See Edict of the Receiver General of the Customs at Canton, Supplement, 
p. 264. 

20 Vide, Supplement, July, 1909, p. 276- 
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would, quite independently of the prospective conference, forbid the ex- 
portation of opium to countries which prohibited or desired to prohibit 
its entry. Moreover the anti-narcotic laws of Great Britain were 
strengthened and a compulsory declaration of all importations and ex- 
portations of morphine and cocaine was put in force. 

In the Crown Colonies of Wei-hai-wei and Ceylon, where the number 
of opium consumers is small and the population more or less stable, it 
was found possible to institute a system for the registration of smokers 
of opium which is to be used for the gradual obliteration of opium con- 
sumption, whereas in Hong-Kong and the Malay Peninsula, where the 
Chinese population fluctuates and fresh immigrants are constantly ar- 
riving, the registration was not found to be practicable. As an illustra- 
tion of what has been done in these Crown Colonies, Ceylon and Hong- 
Kong may be taken as illustrations. 

The situation in Ceylon was somewhat peculiar. Besides those per- 
sons who were habitual consumers of opium, the vederalas or native doc- 
tors who are trained in the traditional Ceylonese system of medicine, 
habitually used opium in their prescriptions. Some difficulty, therefore, 
was encountered in the settlement of the question of what persons pro- 
fessing to be vederalas had any claim to knowledge of ancient medical 
tradition. The matter was, however, decided by careful inquiry, and 
those persons who were found to be qualified vederalas were registered 
and are now entitled to use opium in treating their patients. 

An ordinance which came into force on the first of October, 1910, 
regulates the general opium traffic. The right of importing opium, 
whether raw or prepared, is vested solely in the government, and is 
delegated to the principal medical officer who has charge of the distribu- 
tion of the drug. Opium, for purely medicinal purposes, may be sup- 
plied by the principal civil medical officer to qualified medical men and 
veterinary surgeons and to registered vederalas. It can only be supplied 
to other persons on their registration as habitual consumers. No person 
may be registered except on production of satisfactory evidence that at 
the time when the ordinance was passed he was an habitual consumer, 
together with evidence of the amount of opium which he was accustomed 
to consume and the manner and form of consumption. Thus, the opium 
consumers in Ceylon are at the present moment a definite number, to 
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which additions cannot be made. The use of the drug, except for 
medicinal purposes, must therefore disappear in the course of time. Fur- 
ther precautions against undue use of the drug are taken by limiting the 
annual amount allowed to a registered consumer or vederala to eight 
ounces. The importation, possession or sale of opium except by the 
authorized officer, — the principal civil medical officer, — and for the 
purposes described above, is illegal. 

In Hong-Kong it has not been found practicable to take the monopoly 
of the importation, preparation and sale of opium into government 
hands, but since the adjournment of the International Opium Commis- 
sion restrictions on the traffic have been made by the limitation of the 
farmer to a certain number of chests per annum, — 800 in 1911, — by the 
suppression of the opium divans and by forbidding the sale of prepared 
opium to any person other than an adult male. The preparation and 
sale of opium is vested in the farmer, 21 and raw opium can only be im- 
ported by him or by a person possessing a permit signed by a govern- 
ment officer and countersigned by the farmer. By resolution of the legis- 
lative council which came into force on the first of September, 1911, the 
importation of any kind of raw Indian opium is forbidden unless covered 
by export permits from the Government of India to the effect that it has 
been declared for shipment to or consumption in China. This resolution 
does not apply to opium imported by or for the use of the farmer. The 
resolution of the legislative council just referred to was made to ef- 
fectuate Article 8 of the Indo-Chinese agreement of May 8, 1911. 22 
Hong-Kong has gone further and has forbidden the exportation of pre- 
pared opium or of dross opium, — that is a preparation of opium in which 
the residue of opium which has been smoked forms the main ingre- 
dient, — to China, French Indo-China, the United States, the Philippine 
Islands, the Netherlands, Indies, Siam and Japan, while the exportation 
of opium to those places which permit its importation can only be carried 
out with the written permission of the Superintendent of Imports and 
Exports. 

The British self-governing colonies have not lagged in the forward 
movement set by the mother country and its Crown Colonies. The 

21 Generally a Chinese. 

22 Vide, supra, p. 879. 
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Government of New Zealand, which had prohibited by law the importa- 
tion of opium in any form suitable for smoking, added a further restric- 
tion by Statute No. 30, of 1910, which enacts that opium in any form, 
which, though not suitable for smoking, may yet be made suitable, may 
only be imported by permit issued by the Minister of Customs. 

Canadian legislation of 1908 declared the importation, manufacture, 
sale or possession for sale, of opium for other than medicinal purposes, or 
of opium prepared for smoking, to be an indictable offense. By Act 
No. 17, of 1911, the law as to opium, cocaine, morphine, etc., is made 
more stringent. The importation, manufacture, sale, possession or of- 
fering for sale or traffic in Canada in these drugs, except for scientific or 
medicinal purposes, is a criminal offense. The smoking of opium, the 
possession of opium prepared or in preparation for smoking, and fre- 
quenting of opium dens are criminal offenses, while the exportation 
without lawful excuse of any of the drugs to any country which prohibits 
their entry is punishable by a fine, or imprisonment, or both. 

It may be stated that the author of the admirable Canadian law was 
the Honorable Mackenzie King, Minister of Labor in the late Liberal 
Cabinet. As a profound student of labor conditions in the Far East, as 
well as in Europe and America, he has lent the whole weight of his au- 
thority and knowledge to the suppression of the opium vice in Canada, 
and the law for which he was responsible was in part designed to enable 
the United States to protect its northern border from smuggled opium. 
It is an excellent example of the assistance which Canada and the United 
States may render each other in a great moral and economic cause, but 
which so far in this case has only been rendered by Canada. 

The Governments of Australia and the Transvaal have strengthened 
laws which were in existence four years ago, and by these laws the use of 
opium and allied drugs, except for medicinal purposes, has been reduced 
to a minimum. 

It has been stated above that the British Government laid particular 
emphasis on the morphine and cocaine questions on accepting the Amer- 
ican proposal for an International Opium Conference. This emphasis 
was based on the necessity of the situation and on action which had 
been taken in British Oriental possessions to prevent the opium habit 
being substituted by the morphine and cocaine habits. There were pre- 
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vious restrictions on the importation and sale of morphine and cocaine 
in the Eastern Colonies and Protected States, but since the meeting of 
the International Opium Commission the legislation on the subject has 
been amended so as to impose greater restrictions, and it may be said 
that the morphine and cocaine laws of the Eastern Crown Colonies and 
Protected States are noteworthy examples of restrictive legislation, and 
will become wholly effective when the sources of supply of these drugs 
in Germany, France, Great Britain and the United States are under 
efficient control, as provided for in the International Opium Convention. 
The British Government was not only concerned about the morphine 
traffic from Europe to its own colonies and possessions, but also to China, 
where the use of this drug and cocaine threatened to supplant opium. A 
quotation from the address of the Honorable Murray Stuart, of the Hong- 
Kong Government, is of interest in this connection. On October 29, 
1910, Mr. Stuart pointed out that two years before public attention had 
been drawn very emphatically to the increased consumption of morphia 
in China, although the Chinese customs statistics seemed to prove the 
contrary. For, whereas they showed in 1902 an import of morphia into 
China of 195 odd pounds, only 120 ounces were shown for 1904. Yet 
everybody knew that during the six previous years the increase in the 
consumption of morphia in China had been truly enormous. Morphia 
was being smuggled into China under some other name. When the anti- 
opium movement in China reached the stage at which the Chinese Gov- 
ernment threatened all opium smokers with heavy fines and penalties 
if they persisted in continuing the habit, there arose throughout the 
land a demand for an opium cure. An anti-opium pill made its appear- 
ance on the market, and an enormous demand for this antidote set in. 
But the cure proved to be simply another form of taking the drug. These 
pills, on being subjected to analysis, were found to contain no antidotal 
drug, no stimulant or scientific ingredients, but simply morphia made 
into a tabloid with ordinary household flour. Some time before Mr. 
Stuart had asked the Legislative Council for information as to the 
amount of morphine and compounds of opium imported into Hong- 
Kong. The answer given by the government was that between the first 
of March and 30th of September, 1910, over seven thousand pounds of 
morphine were imported into the colony, the whole amount being shipped 
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from London. It was very easy for Mr. Stuart to point out that, with a 
great show of virtue, the London Government had insisted on the colony 
marching in line with China in the suppression of opium smoking to the 
extent of a large sacrifice of public revenue, and all the while the export 
of opium from England to China in the more deadly form, morphine, 
was permitted to flourish and increase, and he asked the Council to pass 
a resolution humbly praying the Secretary of State for the Colonies to 
lay before the Parliament the propriety of assisting the Government of 
Hong-Kong in its endeavors to discourage the opium vice in its most in- 
jurious form by restricting the export from England of the means — 
morphia — of gratifying it. On a later page it will be shown that the In- 
ternational Opium Convention contains the means whereby the exporta- 
tion of morphine in unnecessary quantities will be brought to a stop. 

In British India, official opinion still leans to the view that opium eat- 
ing is on the whole not injurious to those members of the Indian popu- 
lation who practice it. The vast majority of medical men hold the con- 
trary view ; but it will be some time before that view prevails. Meantime 
the Indian Government is strengthening its laws so as to confine the 
habit and keep it in channels which they regard as legitimate. But the 
considerations which have caused the Government of India to regard a 
certain amount of opium eating as legitimate in present circumstances 
do not apply to the smoking habit, which has never taken root in the 
country, and is strongly condemned by public opinion. The Indian 
Government have therefore endeavored for a good many years past to 
reduce it to a minimum by repressive action. Thus, while some twenty 
years ago there were some six hundred shops for the sale of smoking 
preparations, the sale of such preparations was subsequently and still 
remains absolutely prohibited. Vigorous measures are enforced by the 
police and the excise preventive service for punishing infractions of 
the law, such as are occasionally attempted in large and metropolitan 
centers like Calcutta and Rangoon. 

It will be seen from what has been stated under this heading that 
Great Britain had not only acted on the results of the International 
Opium Commission up to the time the Hague Conference assembled, but 
was prepared to go to the fullest extent in cooperation with the other 
governments to make the conclusions of that commission effective. 
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Italy 

Italy is one of those happy countries in which the opium vice in any 
form does not exist, and despite the fact that the Italian Government has 
little material interest in the opium question, it has nevertheless con- 
tinued to cooperate with the other governments in the international 
phases of the question. 

Germany 

The German Imperial and State laws in regard to opium and its allies 
are all that can be desired, and are effectively enforced. This may also 
be said of the German Colonies and Protectorates. In Kiaochou, on the 
China coast, steps have been taken which mark the sincere desire of the 
German Government to cooperate with the Chinese in stamping out the 
opium vice. But to Germany the morphine and cocaine questions are 
serious, — not because of any abuse of these drugs in German territory, 
but because of the large financial investment in their manufacture. 
When the British proposals in regard to morphine and cocaine were 
made to the United States it was thought that the large German interest 
in the manufacture and export of these drugs would interfere to prevent 
German cooperation with the United States for their control. But this 
proved to be unwise thinking, and it will be shown later that Germany, 
by virtue of the International Opium Convention, stands ready with the 
other Powers to solve this problem, even at considerable financial sacri- 
fice on the part of her manufacturers and exporters. 

Holland 

The immediate concern of the Netherlands Government in opium is 
that a considerable revenue is derived by the Netherlands Indies Gov- 
ernment from the importation, manufacture and distribution of opium 
for smoking purposes; but it has been the high endeavor of both the 
home government and the governments of the East Indian islands to 
ultimately abolish the pernicious habit amongst the natives. Since the 
adjournment of the International Opium Commission, many ordinances 
have been passed by the Batavia Government aimed to extend govern- 
ment control over the habit of opium smoking, and this has so far sue- 
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ceeded that the Netherlands Government and people look forward to the 
obliteration of the habit in the near future. No doubt there will be many 
difficulties to meet, as the net revenue from the opium regie - last year was 
in the neighborhood of eighteen million florins. But that this revenue 
will shortly be abandoned in favor of a more legitimate revenue is clearly 
evidenced by the hearty cooperation which has been extended by the 
Netherlands to the United States in its endeavor to secure international 
agreement on the opium problem. 

Persia 

Of Persia, it may be said, in addition to what was stated on page 664 
of the Journal for July, 1909, that early in 1911 the Persian Govern- 
ment enacted legislation aimed to abolish opium smoking and other 
misuses of opium in Persia. 

Portugal 

Although in Portugal itself there is no abuse of opium, its colony of 
Macau on the China coast still continues to import large quantities of 
the drug, manufacture it into smoking opium, which is used locally, or 
exported for revenue purposes. This opium, however, has been prac- 
tically outlawed by every country a party to the International Opium 
Convention, and by the provisions of that convention the trade should 
be speedily ended. 

Russia and Japan 

Russia fortunately has no opium problem, nor has Japan except in the 
Island of Formosa, where an opium regie 1 exists for the avowed purpose of 
finally suppressing the opium vice. 

Siam 

Although no opium is produced in Siam, large quantities are imported 
and manufactured into smoking opium under a system of government 
monopoly for the use of Chinese resident in that country. But it is the 
purpose of the Siamese Government to gradually extinguish the vice, 
and ordinances aimed to this end have been passed since the adjourn- 
ment of the International Opium Commission. The Siamese Govern- 
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ment also purposes legislation for the control by the Siamese Government 
over the amount of morphine and cocaine which may be imported, and 
the rendering of account by sellers showing that they have disposed of 
their supplies in a legitimate manner. 

France 

Since the adjournment of the International Opium Commission, 
French public opinion has been aroused on the question of the abuse of 
opium and morphine in the large seaports of that country, and the gov- 
ernment is making strong efforts to root out the evil. In French Indo- 
China the government has control. It has taken strong measures to 
bring to an end the abuse of opium in the colonies, and it is earnestly 
believed that in a short time the abuse of opium will be reduced to a 
minimum. Further, the French Indo-Chinese Government has for- 
bidden the exportation of opium prepared for smoking to those coun- 
tries which prohibit its entry. 

Upon the above summaries, it may be repeated that the resolutions 
of the International Opium Commission were more than moral in their 
effect. They created sufficient energy to enable the governments con- 
cerned to enact practical, effective legislation. The United States is the 
exception, as will be shown later. With these preliminaries we may now 
pass to the International Opium Conference and its results. 

Hamilton Wright. 
[To be concluded in the next number.] 



